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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Recollections Grave and Gay. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1911. 

Mrs. Harrison has gathered up, in a very entertaining form, a series 
of recollections, for the most part of considerable historical value, which 
she justly describes as "grave and gay," — grave, because she was, from 
start to finish, in the thick of the Civil War — gay, because even those 
terrible scenes could not always repress the cavalier spirit of the South- 
erners. In her youth she was intimate with people who were as familiar 
with the traditions of Mount Vernon, Arlington, Monticello, and Belvoir 
as with those of their own homes. Much of her early life was passed at 
Vaucluse, a Fairfax homestead, not far from Alexandria. This was a 
typical Virginian mansion, which received an endless procession of 
cousins and aunts ; the stalls accommodated their horses ; the slave-quarters 
their attendants ; and " nobody ventured to think that any one was incon- 
venienced." Here our authoress led the life of an adventurous little Vir- 
ginia girl of that period — sometimes curled up in an alcove reading Sir 
Roger de Coverley or Gulliver's Travels; but more often out-of-doors 
scouring the woods, climbing trees, riding horses to water, wading the 
streams, or picking wild flowers. This life was varied by visits to Wash- 
ington in the family coach; and she recalls that on these journeys her 
mother and grandmother loved to discuss " the latest doings of Queen 
Victoria's Court." Was she influenced by inherited veneration in the 
scene with the Prince of Wales at Mount Vernon ? "I had the glory," 
she says, " of standing by a box hedge in the garden, and presenting to 
his Royal Highness a basket of flowers picked from bushes traditionally 
said to have been planted by Mrs. Washington." 

War was declared, and as Vaucluse was in the path of the Federal 
army, her grandmother and mother decided to take refuge with the Con- 
federates near Manassas. Their first act was to bury the family silver in 
the cellar. The house was afterward burned, its site became a Federal 
camp, but the presence of the silver was not discovered. After the war, 
when dug up, it was found to be as black as the old negro who had 
assisted, four years before, in hiding it. 

As soon as the little party of refugees arrived at a place of safety near 
the Confederate army, the life of vivid contrasts began. " We drove to 
several impromptu entertainments at Camp Pickens," Mrs. Harrison 
records of this time : " there dinners were cooked and served to us by our 
soldier lads, spread on rough boards, eaten out of tin plates and cups, amid 
such a storm of rollicking gayety and high hope that war seemed a merry 
pastime." A week later, the battle having been fought, Miss Cary, as she 
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then was, accompanied by a party on horseback, rode over the field, " be- 
tween hillsides piled with hecatombs of dead horses and scattered with 
hasty graves." 

Her mother was anxious for her to return to her school-books as more 
suited to her immature years. " Alas, it was war-time !" exclaims Mrs. 
Harrison. "I had already tasted the sweets of emancipation; the woods 
were full of handsome and delightful officers and privates eager to be 
entertained and heartened to the fray." She and her beautiful cousins, 
Hetty and Jenny Cary, of Baltimore, were soon busy with providing 
the Confederates with flags and a new " Marseillaise." The air was that 
of the famous "My Maryland." It was reported at the time that the 
flag which each of the young ladies sent to a favorite general was made of 
her own dress. This Mrs. Harrison denies. Her flag, which was pre- 
sented to General Van Dorn, passed through many battles, and, torn by 
bullets and stained by the weather, is now preserved in her home in 
Washington. 

In the winter of 1882, Mrs. Cary and her daughter, accompanied by the 
charming cousins, took refuge with an uncle in Richmond. Here the 
life at Manassas — only more startling in its contrasts — was resumed. 
" Several times," she says, " we gave suppers, to which, we contributed 
only a roast turkey, a ham, and some loaves of bread, with plates, knives, 
and forks. It was an amusing sight to see a major-general come in 
hugging a bottle of brandied peaches, and a member of Congress carrying 
his quota of sardines and French prunes." Then followed the battle of 
Seven Pines which gave the other side of the shield. " The first guns 
sent our hearts into our mouths like a sudden loud knocking at one's 
door at night. . . . No one wept or moaned aloud. All were about their 
task of preparing for the wounded, making bandages, scraping lint, impro- 
vising beds." 

The sounds and sights of the city are vividly presented. "The tramp 
of rusty battalions, the short imperious stroke of the alarm bell, the clash 
of passing bands, the gallop of horsemen, the roar of battle, the moan of 
hospitals, the stifled note of sorrow." Inevitably, the fearful tension was 
followed by moments of complete relaxation. " Night after night," writes 
a friend to Mrs. Harrison, " I galloped into town to attend dances, 
charades, what not, and I did not get back to camp until two, three — 
what matter the hour!" Many of these gallants did not survive to tell 
the tale of their short-lived happiness, as the following shows: "Ellis 
Munford was killed at Malvern Hill and was brought home in the dusk 
of the evening, lying across his own caisson, and delivered to his own 
family, sitting, all unconscious of their loss, upon the steps of their 
dwelling, seeking the cooler temperature that falls after darki in a 
Southern summer." 

This life of feverish comedy and terrible tragedy only came to an end 
with the evacuation of the city by the Confederate forces. 



Memories of Two Wars, Cuban and Philippine Experiences. By 
General Erederick Funston. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1911. 

The adventures described by General Funston smack more of the irre- 
sponsible imaginings of De Foe and Stevenson than of the unvarnished 



